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Editorial: 


THE COURT HOUSE BASEMENT 


more than a low level relief program. We dis- 

cuss the need for developing the service aspect 
of our job. We say we believe in the “dignity of the 
individual.” 

If these things are true, then do we not need to 
consider the dignity of the people administering the 
program? Do we not need to give them the necessary 
equipment so that they can make public welfare the 
program we believe it should be? One of the first 
essentials is good office space. 

If the office of the welfare department is in some 
dark, dreary, poorly lighted and ventilated corner of 
the court house basement or in some abandoned ware- 


W: TALK aBouT public welfare being something 


house in a squalid section of the city—then these poor 
working conditions affect the morale of the staff. This 
in turn greatly influences their work. 


Both the agency staff and the public gradually form 
a low opinion of public welfare. The program comes 
to have little place in the life of the community. It 
becomes only the “relief agency.” 

We have got to provide staffs a decent place to 
work. We have got to furnish offices that will help 
make the department effective and efficient. Leader- 
ship begins within the agency. The attitude of the 
administrator and staff toward their work, the pro- 
gram, and the agency’s clientele has a great influence 
on the community’s attitude. 

Decent offices are a necessity if we believe in the 
dignity of the individual, whether that person be a 
staff member, a client, or just part of the general 
public. It is just “good business” to provide suitable 
working conditions. Our offices are a reflection of our 
attitudes, our program, our role in the community. 
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IN APPRECIATION 


WRIGHT SAMUEL TERRY, JR. 
1906 — 1948 


Pwa Mourns the loss of its President, Sam Terry, who died on July 3, 1948. 
A His sudden death, at the hands of a prowler surprised in his own home, robs 

public welfare of one of its strongest leaders and ends a career of invaluable 
public service. 

The Commissioner of Public Welfare of Louisiana and President of the American 
Public Welfare Association was born in Amite, Louisisana, November 30, 1906. 
His higher education was received in Centenary College, Louisiana State University, 
and Tulane University Graduate School of Social Work. When he was appointed 
State Commissioner of Welfare in October 1940 at the age of 34, he was the youngest 
state welfare director in the country. He had previously worked with state and local 
ERA’s and with the regional office of the Farm Security Administration. 

Sam Terry was elected President of APWA for 1948 having previously served 
as Vice-President. For a decade, he had been active on various APWA national 
committees. As Chairman of the APWA Membership Committee from 1945 through 
1947, he had been particularly devoted. to the task of building APWA to a position 
of financial self-support. 

His eight years service as Commissioner of Public Welfare for Louisiana was 
broken only by his service in the Army in 1942-43. Sam rejected a commission to 
enter the Army as a private and was honorably discharged as sergeant. He was cur- 
rently serving as a member of the State Board of Parole; “Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Chronic Illness in the State Hospital Program; member of the State 
Juvenile Court Commission; and member of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Committee on Children and Youth. 

A bare recital of Sam Terry’s official activities cannot properly reflect the depth 
of his interest in his chosen field of work nor picture the tremendous energy and 
enthusiasm with which he approached every new task. Public welfare can ill afford 
the loss of Sam’s persuasiveness in arguing for improved social legislation and his 
persistence in seeking improved welfare administration. Our Association benefitted 
from these personal qualities and will feel keenly the loss of his leadership. 

Sam Terry lived a full life, rich in accomplishment. Others will pick up his un- 
finished work and be better able to carry it to completion by recalling his example 
of devotion and courage. Those of us in APWA who were privileged to work with 
Sam will continue to respond to the inspiration of his leadership but we will miss 
the cheerful cooperation, the ready wit and the friendly grin that marked his presence 
with us. . 

Howarp L. Russet 
Director 
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The Development of Governmental Responsibility 


for Human Welfare* 


KakL DE ScHWEINITZ, Director 


ommittee on Education and Social Security 


American Council on Education 


FEW WEEKS Aco I sat at lunch in a Washington 
A cafeteria with two persons, strangers to each 
other and to me. One of the men, looking at 
new construction across the street, opened the con- 
versation : 
“I like to see buildings going up. It means that 
we'll have more office room.” 
“Wouldn’t you get the same result,” said the other 
man, “if we fired half the government employees?” 
That kind of generalization, which my table com- 
panion would not have thought of applying to busi- 
ness or industry, is the measure of the lag between 
what the public service is today and our knowledge 
and appreciation of its uses and personnel. Most of 
us still think of government in the negative terms of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, its only func- 
tion restraint, its existence the penalty man pays for 
his failure to control himself. 


Tue Pusric OFrFiciaL 


J JE SEE THE PuBLic official through the eyes of our 
fathers. To them he was the fellow sitting out- 
side the police station or in the court house waiting 
for something to turn up. They saw him as separate 
from the main current of American life with its em- 
phasis upon activity. Since they regarded government 
as an evil of doubtful necessity, they did not want him 
to be too busy; yet they despised him for his idle- 
ness, and themselves for maintaining him in it. The 
work which he did do and for which they employed 
him they did not respect. To them government re- 
quired no great amount of knowledge or skill. They 
believed that any of its jobs could be done by anybody, 
at least anybody except the incumbent. 

The official, perhaps most often cited as an illus- 
tration of incompetence, was the overseer of the poor. 
Everybody knew him as the man who managed the 
alms-house and supplied outdoor relief, as assistance 
in money or goods was called, to the people who could 





*This paper was presented at the first of three symposiums held 
in observance of the 100th anniversary of the Community Service 
Society of New York during the spring of 1948. The Society 
wae to publish the Anniversary papers in book form in the near 

ture. 
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not support themselves. The inefficiency of his ad- 
ministration was notorious, a combination of neglect 
and petty despotism. 

While his treatment of the persons entrusted to him 
was usually all that the public thought it to be, and 
worse, he himself was largely the victim of a society 
that did not know what it wanted. Its feelings were 
divided. On the one hand the necessity of providing 
for the poor was recognized. That implied a humane 
administration. 

On the other hand, people did not like to be both- 
ered by beggars, and they wanted their property pro- 
tected. From this point of view stern measures were 
required and public relief before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury was administered as a function of the police 
power of the state. 


PROBLEMS OF THE OVERSEER 


LWAYS PRESENT AS A major complication was the 

fact that not everyone in need was sick and feeble. 
Some people were able bodied but did not have jobs. 
The duties of the overseer included the provision of 
employment but at no time did he succeed in doing 
this for all those who sought help. The difficulty of 
the problem did not cause the community to be any 
the more willing to maintain the person for whom 
there was no work. Such individuals were immedi- 
ately suspect and the suspicion extended to the official 
responsible for determining and relieving their neces- 
sity. The community expressed its frustration in con- 
tempt for the overseer. He in turn vented his exas- 
peration upon his charges, representing government 
at its punitive and repressive worst. 

With this, most despised of public officials, the com- 
munity deposited its central social problem. It turned 
over to him its human wastage, the people it wanted 
to forget, the least appealing among the miserable in 
body and mind and those whom it disposed of by 
calling unworthy and undeserving. The need which 
contained the greatest challenge to the social order, 
which represented life at its significant worst, and 
thus offered the broadest opportunity for human un- 
derstanding and constructive statesmanship, was dele- 
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gated to a personnel so incompetent as to give sub- 
stance to the traditional concept of the civil service 
expressed by my companion at lunch when he sug- 
gested that we fire half the government employees. 

Yet this area of activity, discredited by earlier gen- 
erations, is today the field in which the most positive 
expression of the public service will be found. Next 
to defense against war, it occupies the largest room in 
government. Whereas one hundred years ago public 
expenditures for social welfare were not even record- 
ed, today they are counted in the billions, far exceed- 
ing the total combined expenditures of the local, 
state, and federal governments of a century ago. Most 
of this increase has taken place in little more than 
a generation. The two years for which reasonably 
comparable figures can be obtained are 1913 and 1940. 
In 1913 the current outlay—local, state, and federal— 
for purposes most nearly approaching social security 
was twenty-one millions, 22 cents per inhabitant, one- 
tenth of one per cent of the national income. In 
1940 it was approximately four and one-half billions, 
nearly 34 dollars per capita, almost six per cent of the 
national income. 


CHANGE IN Use or GovERNMENT 


ERE IS AN INCREASE that goes beyond a progression 
H in an existing order. It is evidence of large and 
basic change in our use of government. 

While this change has come upon us with almost 
revolutionary suddenness, we are in fact witnessing 
the fruition of a long development. We can trace its 
beginning to the ideas about the individual established 
in the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights and to the humanitarian movement. 

Not, however, until the nineteenth century had 
approached and passed its half-way mark did broadly 

‘ organized, nationwide social programs develop. Then 
to the belief in the dignity and the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the urge toward human betterment was 
added the stimulating influence of the dramatic con- 
trast between wealth and poverty. Our immediate 
predecessors saw for the first time the problem that 
through the centuries had been left with the overseer 
of the poor. That problem had now begun to mass 
itself to the point of being visible to the casual ob- 
server. 

In the rural community there had been nothing dra- 
matic or startling about an occasional tumbledown 
shack or the fellow whom everybody knew and ac- 
cepted as a ne’er-do-well. With the growth of cities 
and the segregation of rich and poor into separate 
neighborhoods, what, on the one hand, man could 
make for himself in a desirable environment and 


what, on the other, life in slums entailed was demon- 
strated for any one to see. Urbanization showed us 
both the power of our wealth and the extent of our 
misery. We discovered the other half, but we also 
discovered ourselves. 

As the century approached its closing years came 
the cumulating influence of the findings of modern 
science. Increasingly there were becoming available 
the means of treating, controlling, and preventing dis- 
ease, physical and mental, and of improving condi- 
tions of life and labor. The concatenation of three 
influences—the massing of the social problem for any 
one to see, the mounting evidence of enormous mate- 
rial resources, and the opening of the new biological 
and physical knowledge—had a catapultic impact 
upon a rising company of citizens imbued with hu- 
manitarianism and a concern for the individual. 


MopberRN PHILANTHROPY 


T WAS IN THE ForTiEs that widespread manifestations 
l of the effect of this impact became evident. Among 
the first of these was the commencement of modern 
philanthropy. When in 1843 Robert Hartley organ- 
ized the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor in New York City, he enlisted hundreds of 
volunteers in a service which cut across race and 
creed and aimed at covering a whole community. 
Through its counterparts in other cities it was national 
in scope and in awareness. 

A generation later came charity organization to 

reinforce the volunteer with the trained worker and 
the settlement movement to send a new type of 
pioneer into the congested urban neighborhood. 
_ The AICP, the COS, the settlers represented an 
organized philanthropy. Men and women were now 
competent by reason of first hand knowledge to 
discuss the social problem. It was this kind of 
authority that was to provide a substantial part of 
the foundation for much of the governmental activ- 
ity of our times. 

The year of the incorporation of the AICP, 1848, 
was also the year in which Dorothea Dix presented 
her memorial to the Congress, asking the appropria- 
tion of land from the national domain as an encour- 
agement and help to the states in the development of 
hospitals for the care and treatment of the mentally 
ill. She failed in her efforts with the Congress, but 
she succeeded in her efforts with the states. 

Miss Dix did not ask government to assume any 
new responsibilities. She only urged that it do a better 
job of what for centuries had been its task. She took 
the insane from the jailer and the overseer of the 
poor and placed them in special institutions. Her 
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contribution was a strengthening of the categorical 
principle and of institutional operation as a function 
of the state. She took a portion of the social problem 
and made it clear for any one to see. There had been 
state care before her time, but she established it as 
a pattern that was to be increasingly adopted in the 
years that followed and which is expressed in the 
hospitals, tuberculosis sanitariums, and the many dif- 
ferent kinds of institutions that are an accepted part 
of government today. 

A third significant development of the forties was 
the great sanitary awakening. Here humanitarianism 
and the emerging scientific spirit combined in a 
movement to cleanse communities as a means of 
preventing the spread of disease. This movement was 
first defined and charted in 1850 in Lemuel Shattuck’s 
report of the Massachusetts Sanitary Commission. He 
proposed a sanitary police, a program of public edu- 
cation, and local and state departments to carry on 
these activities. In 1869 Massachusetts followed his rec- 
ommendations and established the first Board of 
Health. In 1872 the American Public Health Associa- 
tion was organized. By the end of the seventies 16 
states had followed the example of Massachusetts. 
The public health movement had begun. 


Drive ror Sociat AcTION 


RGANIZED PHILANTHROPY, the development of insti- 
0) tutional provision for special categories of need, 
and the use, in public health and related fields, of 
government as a regulatory and educational force 
opened the way during the nineteen hundreds for a 
wide fronted drive toward social action. To the 
growth of scientific knowledge and an increasing 
awareness of the social problems and of the power 
of our wealth had been added actual experience in 
the employment of measures of treatment, control, 
and prevention. This knowledge, awareness, and ex- 
perience were now channeled into a succession of 
campaigns and organizations directed to applying our 


- material and spiritual resources to the improvement 


of social and living conditions. 

These national organizations and movements in- 
cluded: 1904, the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. and the National 
Child Labor Committee; 1906, the National Recrea- 
tion Association, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation and the National Probation Association; 
1907, the Russell Sage Foundation; 1907-08, the Pitts- 
burgh Survey; 1909, the first American Conference 
for the Prevention of Infant Mortality, the first White 
House Conference, and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene; 1911, the National Federation of 


Settlements, and the Family Service Association of 
America; 1912, the first National Conference on Social 
Insurance, the Survey Associates and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing; 1913, the 
American Cancer Society and the National Voca- 
tional Guidance: Association; 1914, the American 
Social Hygiene Association. 

These organizations were symptomatic of their 
times. They were founded in a passionate belief in 
the possibility of an immediate abolition of poverty. 
They typified the aggressive initiative of a civic lead- 
ership and a missionary secretariat directed to getting 
the facts and laying them before the public. They 
were guided by men and women who aimed at the 
employment of every appropriate measure, public or 
philanthropic, that would lead to a more favorable 
environment and a better life for people. 


CuItp WELFARE 


HE FIELD OF CHILD WELFARE provides an interesting 
Tieniiis of how the opening decades of the 
Twentieth Century contributed to the development 
of government as an instrument of human welfare. 
In 1899 the first juvenile court was founded. Children 
were separated from the procedure of the criminal 
trial and given a setting of their own. In 1912 came 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

During the same period the movement for what 
today we call aid to dependent children developed. 
In 1907 the first publicized attempt had been made 
to state in dollars the cost to a workingman of main- 
taining a family of five; himself, his wife and three 
children. This estimate reported by a Committee of 
the New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction was based on a study conducted by Robert 
Coit Chapin. It inaugurated the use of a device that 
has greatly influenced the economic programs of in- 
dustry and government. It also dramatized the woeful 
inadequacy of relief. Two years later the first White 
House Conference called the attention of the nation 
to the alarming extent to which children were being 
taken from their homes for no reason other than the 
poverty of their parents. The response was immediate. 
Beginning in 1911 the states in amazingly quick 
succession enacted legislation providing for the admin- 
istration under local auspices of mothers’ assistance. 

The responsibility of government for the relief of 
need had been redefined and reemphasized. Hitherto 
the fear that without the whip of an imminent priva- 
tion people would not work, the frustration and sus- 
picion caused by the failure of the overseer to solve 
administratively the problem of determining need, the 
contempt and hatred engendered for the object of a 
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policy which provided relief as payment of a kind of 
blackmail, lest property and life be endangered—all 
these factors together with the low quality of public 
administration in the years following the Civil War 
had combined to convince the philanthropists and 
social reformers of the nineteenth century that “all 
bodily aid to the poor is a mistake” and most espe- 
cially that provided under public auspices. Now out 
of the needs of children came a reversal in civic 
thought and action. The provision of financial aid 
in the presence of necessity was recognized as having 
a positive value. 

During the twenties this point of view was rein- 
forced by the movement for old age pensions, a 
modified form of relief, first established in 1923 in 
Montana. Representatives of the family service soci- 
eties and other voluntary agencies, their resources 
inadequate to the need that was pressing upon them 
even in those prosperous days, now began to urge the 
extension of governmental responsibility for public 
assistance. 


WorkKMEN’s CoMPENSATION 


N THE FiRsT DECADE of the century another attack 
| upon the economic problem of the individual led 
to the adoption of a new form of public service. 
Beginning in 1908 legislation was enacted to system- 
atize and regularize the discharge of the responsibility 
of the employer for the employe who was injured 
while at work. Matching in rapidity the movement for 
mothers’ aid was the quick adoption of laws requir- 
ing industry to provide for the compensation of the 
injured person. To this end a number of the states 
created their own insurance systems. Here was an 
innovation. A public service was now offered which 
individual employers and corporations might use, in 
some states must use, in making certain that money 
would be available to compensate injured employes 


or the families of those who had been killed. In so - 


doing government was including among its functions 
that of operating as a social utility. 

From this time forward there was persistent advo- 
cacy of this principle as a means of promoting human 


welfare. Small but vigorous groups of civic leaders . 


urged the application of social insurance in dealing 
with the problems of health and medical care and 
unemployment. These efforts extended into and 
through the nineteen twenties. 

Appropriately paralleling these various movements 
was the effort to improve the quality of public wel- 
fare administration. The first steps in this direction 
had been taken in 1863 when Massachusetts created 
the first state board of charities. New York followed 


four years later. In 1872 the founding of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association had marked the 
beginning of citiZen organization directed specifically 
to the promotion of an effective administration of 
public health and welfare. The SCAA was thereafter 
to exercise a great influence, national as well as in 
New York, upon the development and operation of 
social programs. 


A Funcrion oF THE STATE 


Y THE SECOND DECADE of the Twentieth Century 
B supervision, standard setting, licensing and the ac- 
tual administration of certain welfare activities had 
been sufficiently established as a function of the states 
to become part of the executive branch of government. 
The first state department of welfare was created in 
1917. The twenties also saw a mounting campaign 
for the replacement of the overseer of the poor by 
county welfare boards and for the employment of the 
services of representatives of the developing profes- 
sion of social work. Here and in child welfare, 
mothers’ assistance, in municipal and state welfare 
departments, social workers began to find increasing 
opportunity for applying their special knowledge and 
training. At first they regarded themselves as pioneers 
in new territory, but by the autumn of 1930 public 
welfare was a recognized form of social service. 

The onset of unemployment that year found us 
ready for action. Philanthropist and professional social 
worker soon moved from positions of leadership in 
the voluntary relief programs to the administration 
of unemployment assistance under public auspices. In 
every other area of human welfare the concepts and 
programs that had been evolving since the eighteen 
forties, and that had expressed themselves with in- 
creasing vigor in the opening years of the twentieth 
century, came into play. The enormous expansion of 
governmental activity which the last two decades have 
witnessed was founded upon and grew out of ideas . 
and experience that had long been in the making. 

Our own times—if we may so describe the period ° 
between 1930 and 1948—have added four concepts of 
special significance. The first is the federal-state grant 
in aid. This is an old mechanism, but since 1932 it 
has been used so largely in public welfare as essen- 


. tially to represent a new development. It has contrib- 


uted greatly toward making social services available 
to the whole nation and toward lessening the inequal- 
ity of their application in various sections of the 
country. It has been responsible for a vast extension 
of the civil service and the merit system in the states. 
It has raised the whole level of public welfare admin- 
istration and incidentally has largely increased the 
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administrative and supervisory powers of the states 
notably in unemployment insurance, public assistance, 
child welfare and related fields, 


A Nationat Minimum 


HE SECOND SIGNIFICANT concept of our times is the 

national minimum, the belief that’in the United 
States with its great material resources, there should 
be a floor of health, welfare, and education below 
which no one should be permitted to fall. We aim to 
maintain this level through governmentally provided 
services and benefits designed to facilitate or to sup- 
plement the activities of the individual on his own 
behalf. In different parts of the country and in the 
different necessities of life the definitions of this mini- 
mum and its application vary. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education 
advocates setting the national goal in education at 
junior college, but at the same time points out that 
20.4%, of children living in rural areas and 11.2% of 
urban children have only five years of grade school 
or less. 

Public assistance bases its minimum for the person 
in‘need upon studies of the cost of living, but the 
moneys appropriated almost always fall below the 
amount upon which even the most meagre existence 
can be supported. 

The federal government has made a beginning by 
insuring private loans for middle income housing and 
contributing to the creation of housing for low income 
families. Three or four states have begun supple- 
menting what the federal government is doing, but 
the amount of public activity in housing is still small. 
We have made great progress in the movement for 
public health, but sickness insurance exists in only 
two states and social insurance for medical care not 
at all. Nevertheless, irrespective of the extent of its 
application in practice, the principle of the national 
minimum is steadily winning general acceptance. 

The third concept is that of universalization. We 
no longer identify social programs with a submerged 
group. We apply them to everybody. The psychiatric 
and child guidance clinic is used by people at every 
level of income. Under the GI Bill of Rights vet- 
erans from every group in society are receiving grants 
for tuition and maintenance as government’s contri- 
bution toward their education. The American insur- 
ance system was one of the first to cover persons of 
high as well as low incomes and the demand of the 
small business man and of professional people to be 
included in the system is significant. They and many 


others are seeing that government can serve them as 


a social utility through which they can channel their 
resources in achieving education, housing, recreation, 
health, and security against vicissitude. 


A Bewier in Peopie 


HE FOURTH CONCEPT Is expressed in and influenced 

by the first three. Our ideas about the nature and 
sources of personal initiative are changing. In the 
unemployment of 1930 we learned that. the unem- 
ployed person, who was obliged to seek assistance, 
was no different except for his desperate situation 
from other people. He had the same problems and 
the same strengths. He was in need not of moral 
reform but opportunity. We have learned that what 
human beings want is a chance to make the most 
of themselves, that an improved environment can 
discover unsuspected resources in people, that eco- 
nomic security and hope are greater feeders of enter- 
prise than inadequacy and fear, that the respect one 
feels for another person influences his feeling of 
respect for himself, and that his sense of self-respect 
influences his capacity to do and act. 

These beliefs about the individual which have come 
from the study of human behavior and experience in 
work with people have been implemented in law. 
The right of appeal not only in the insurances but 
also in assistance has been found to contribute to the 
dignity of the individual. The money payment in 
assistance which gives the recipient the power to use 
his grant as seems best to him conserves his ability 
to make his own decisions. All this points to a new 
quality in the relationship between the citizen and 
his government. It is the inspiration of federal grants 
in aid, of the national minimum and of the tendency 
toward a universal use of the public services by citi- 
zens at the upper as well as at the lower economic 
levels. 

Correspondingly, these concepts are making in- 
creased demands upon the art of public administra- 
tion. Carl R. Gray, Jr., the new head of the Veterans 
Administration, put the case recently in a talk to a 
group of executives in that agency. 

“The great difficulty in administering and operat- 
ing an organization such as the Veterans Adminis- 
tration is that the very magnitude of the responsibility 
forces upon us a mass production type of operation; 
but every problem that confronts the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, whether it be insurance, claims or medi- 
cine and surgery, is an individual problem involving 
one human being, and it takes a great deal of serious 
thought to reconcile these two widely divergent meth- 
ods of approach.” 
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QUALITIES OF AN ADMINISTRATOR 


HIS PROVISION OF A service that while reaching the 
pet must have meaning for the one requires an 
unusual combination of qualities. The public official 
who undertakes this work must be able to master 
a field of substantive knowledge; that is, he must be 
competent to operate with a specific factual subject 
matter or in relation to it. The subject matter may 
be mental disease, tuberculosis, social insurance, em- 
ployment. Whatever its nature he must be comforta- 
ble with its facts. He must be able to translate this 
field of substantive knowledge into social programs 
as expressed in law and in the administrative policies 
which derive frém law. 

Whether he helps to create law and policy or 
whether he interprets and applies it, he can only be 
effective if “he knows what it is all about.” He must 
be capable of developing or appreciating a social phi- 
losophy. He must be able to think in terms of the 
whole community, of the public interest, of the great- 
est good of the greatest number. 

At the same time he must have the practical ability 
that gets things done. He must be the philosopher in 
action and his actions must be carried out with and 
in relation to the actions of others. To work in a 
large organization in the public interest requires a 
feeling for policy and a competence in associative 
operations. 


Tue Many AND THE ONE 


of the service and for whom the service exists. He 
is the one who forms the many, but he never ceases 
to be the one. Mass operations cannot eventuate in 
the public interest without being pointed with regard 
for the way in which the needs of each person are 
affected and met. 

The qualities required of those who perform a 
service which through mass operations is directed to 
the individual seem to be mutually exclusive: the 
philosophical and the practical, the factual and the 
personal, the general and the specific, the intellectual 
and the emotional. Actually this combination is pre- 
cisely what living as a human being involves. Of 
course nobody achieves this diversity in perfect, inte- 
grated proportions. We are all lopsided; some have 
more of this, some more of that. Therein is the value 
of organization. It can bring together all the variety 
required in a service that, extending-to a whole com- 
munity, is designed in the interest of the individual. 
Yet to do well any significant part of the job one 
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must in some measure contain in himself these dif- 
ferent elements. 


PREPARE FoR Pusiic SERVICE 


HERE SHALL WE FIND such public servants? We 
Woatready have them—not nearly so many as we 
need, but in sufficient numbers to give us hope. Know- 
ing what we want and having it here and there 
shows that our goal is attainable. Defining a job is 
the beginning of filling it. The problem is in part 
one of education. We must prepare for the public 
service. 

The lawyer who leaves the law school today may 
be ready for private practice; so too may be the 
accountant. He is not ready for public administra- 
tion, certainly not for participation in the social serv- 
ices. The psychiatrist with all his understanding of 
people only too often comes to government without 
any preparation for working with others through or- 
ganization toward a common goal. In social work 
we are only now discovering that the administration 
of benefits to individuals requires a discipline of its 
own, a discipline that is founded in the same knowl- 
edge of human behavior but that has a different 
orientation, a different setting, and involves different 
emphases in relationship from that required in social 
treatment or in personal counseling. Our growing use 
of government and its larger place in the lives of all 
of us has great implications not only for the profes- 
sional school but also for the undergraduate college 
and the teaching of the liberal arts, for education for 
citizenship as well as education for careers in the 
public service. 

Most people now in government did not come to it 
with specific preparation because even if they could 
have gotten that preparation they did not know that 
government was where their careers would be. For 
a long time to come this will continue to be true. It 
will be true of people who start in the beginning 
jobs and it will also be true of the persons who are 
elected or appointed to the top posts. In the expand- 
ing responsibilities of government for human welfare 
new knowledge and new skill are constantly devel- 
oping, and even the person who comes with an ade- 
quate equipment soon finds that what he once learned 
no longer applies. On all these counts we need an 
adult, post entry education. This has long been avail- 
able in the armed forces; it is familiar in medicine. 
It is not foreign to other professions and to industry. 
That kind of opportunity should be opened to people 
in the public service. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Services To The Aged Through Public Welfare 


by ANNIE May Pemberton, Supervisor 
Services to the Aged 


North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 


ESPITE THE ADVANCEMENT made in social welfare 
] since the introduction of social security pro- 
grams in the United States there still remain 
pressing needs. One of the most necessary of these 
at the present time is a better program of care for 
the aged. The value of a public welfare program is 
measured by the needs met and the quality of service 
it provides. The increasing number and percentage 
of older persons in our population offers opportunity 
for an expanded service program which will in turn 
ultimately affect the entire welfare program. 

North Carolina along with other states has recog- 
nized the responsibility of public welfare toward 
meeting the needs of all age groups. At present, spe- 
cial attention is being given to seriously evaluating 
and developing resources to meet the needs of older 

sons. Consultative service provided by the State 
Board of Public Welfare is pointing out that full 
utilization of existing resources often will lessen the 
need for formulating new plans and possibly new 
programs and agencies. At the same this use will 
strengthen the present service programs for the aged 
in every area. The first step is to use the resources 
we have now. 


SpeciaL SKILLs NEEDED 


HE BEST SKILLS IN giving service or assistance to 
: vd individual are necessary if the help given is 
to be fully used in a way that permits the individual 
to meet his problem and to live in a more satisfac- 
tory manner than formerly. Facing an agency with 
one’s problems has different meaning for each indi- 
vidual. The worker’s understanding of this meaning 
may be more difficult with the older client because 
of his varied experiences over a longer period of time. 
It is important that an older client’s feeling of anxiety, 
tension and possibly rejection not be increased by his 
visit to an agency. Casework service can do much to 
relieve this anxiety and tension. 

Knowing where and how to meet a particular need 
is an important service to all clients. This is espe- 
cially true of older people because of the present in- 
adequacy of organized resources for the aging group. 
Thorough understanding of some cases if often par- 
ticularly time-consuming and taxes a worker’s skill 
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and patience. 

Another often neglected aspect of this problem is 
the referral for service to another agency, of an aged 
applicant. Frequently he is feeling alone and rejected 
before he asks for help. This feeling should not be 
emphasized by a formal referral to another agency, 
especially if such referral is made without adequate 
explanation, or time for the applicant to understand 
the reasons behind it. Formalities can be disconcert- 
ing and real obstacles to one unused to them. A high 
degree of skill must be used for such referrals so 
that the applicant may accept and use the available 
resources in an understanding and constructive way. 

Staffs with special skills in working with older 
people are an increasing need. The foregoing is only 
suggestive of the many phases where these skills can 
be used in an expanding service program for the aged. 


Financia AsPEcTs 


HILE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE is being given for cer- 
Wazin of the aged population, there are still some 
groups for whom adequate provision is not made. 
One of these is the group residing in public institu- 
tions. 

While financial assistance is being provided through 
government funds for certain of the aged population, 
there are many others living either within their own 
homes or in institutions for whom no adequate pro- 
vision is being made. Various public institutions have 
inadequate programs of care for their residents. Be- 
cause these individuals reside in institutions, they are 
ineligible for public funds that will help make their 
lives, their level of living, their daily interests approach 
a minimum standard. 

The national economy has never been geared to 
provide satisfactorily for the large aged group in the 
population with diminishing earning capacities. As 
persons grow older their capacities for providing ade- 
quately for their own support decrease. For a large 
proportion of people the economic producing ability 
of younger members of their families is insufficient 
to provide the additional needs arising through de- 
creasing productive power of the older members of 
the family. It is for this reason that in recent decades 
there have been increasing calls upon government 
resources to provide some of the social necessities 
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through specialized programs of financial aid. 
Housinc Pros_ems 


Wm THE HOUSING SITUATION is acute for everyone, 
it presses as heavily on the aged as on any seg- 
ment of the population. Traditionally the aged person 
who rents and maintains his own living accommoda- 
tions has been forced to use unsuitable quarters be- 
cause of low grants. So with increasing costs of 
living, more and more aged persons are forced into 
substandard and unhealthy living arrangements. The 
most discouraging part of the problem is that pro- 
jected plans for relieving the housing shortage con- 
sistently ignore this need. No thought seems to be 
given to the housing needs of the aged, nor will any 
of the plans relieve it, except as they relieve the gen- 
eral housing shortage. A forward looking policy 
should include provision for the aged group within 
the housing picture. Every consideration should be 
given their needs in attacking this problem. 


HEALTH Care 


NTEREST IS SLOWLY focusing upon medical and gen- 
| eral health care for the low-income group. North 
Carolina, one of the states that has recently become 
more interested in this phase of social welfare, has 
begun a program of medical care and hospitalization 
that eventually will prove of increasing benefit to the 
aged in low-income groups among its population. 
Partial easing of the drain upon their existing finan- 
cial resources will, in time, greatly improve the gen- 
eral health standard while increasing the productive 
years of many of the older citizens. This will allow 
them to contribute to the economic and social well- 
being of their communities rather than being a charge 
upon the public resources. Even now, provision of 
needed medical care and hospitalization is already a 
major service to the aged. 


Boarpinc Homes AND INsTITUTIONS 


HROUGH THE PROMOTION of a boarding home pro- 
5 a service is given to a large group of older 
persons who find it necessary to live in homes other 
than their own or those of relatives. The wide use of 
the service is an indication that, more and more, a 
large group of citizens is looking to public welfare 
for protective services. The North Carolina 1945 
licensing act sought the protection of persons receiv- 
ing assistance or service from welfare departments.’ 


*This North Carolina law authorizes the State Board of Public 
Welfare to license boarding homes which care for two or more 
persons receiving assistance or other services from a county depart- 
ment of public welfare. 


It is in no way restricted to that group and its wide 
use is serving to raise the level of care in all boarding 
homes catering to the aged and infirm. Daily requests 
for lists of licensed homes come from people in all 
walks of life. Operators of boarding homes not nec- 
essarily covered by the act are inquiring about licens- 
ing requirements. The wide use of service in this 
area is an expression of need for help and direction 
both by those interested in caring for aged persons 
and by the persons needing the care given in a 
boarding home. 

Supervision of institutions and a close relationship 
with local governing bodies is a valuable service to 
counties in gearing institutional programs to meet 
current needs with financial economy and improved 
care. 


HousEKEEPER SERVICE 


SERVICE NoT YET developed in North Carolina for 
A older persons, but which is vitally needed, is that 
of housekeeping aides. This would make it possible 
for older persons to continue maintaining their homes 
even where they are no longer physically able to carry 
the full burden of household tasks. Certainly no per- 
son otherwise able to live in his own home should 
be denied the privilege because of slight infirmities 
which do not necessitate constant nursing service. 


Direct anv Inpirect Services 
| empsapee oF PuBLic welfare responsibility will 


be the development of facilities which will not 
only be within the reach of all aged persons but will 


_ be varied enough to guarantee the type of treatment 


needed and the living arrangements which a partic- 
ular individual wishes to select. 

While these are some of the direct services to the 
aged provided through public welfare, it is important 
to be aware of the effect of indirect service through 
interpretation and coordination of community inter- 
ests which, while more difficult to measure, have far 
wider results. Public welfare workers are in a favor- 
able position to stimulate more interest in ade- 
quate housing, expanded medical care with special 
emphasis on treatment and prevention of chronic 
illness, recreation, and job opportunities for the aged 
because they are in daily contact with those who 
would be more affected by such advances and with 
those who are in a position to bring them about. Thus, 
public welfare workers are the connecting link be- 
tween necessity and accomplishment. 
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How Broad Is Public Welfare? 


by Wayne Vasey, Research Consultant 
Department of Social Work Administration 
Russell Sage Foundation 


AVE PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES overextended them- 
selves in their zeal to render a broad public 
service? Have they concentrated too much on 

allegedly extraneous activities to the neglect of their 
primary responsibilities? These are among the ques- 
tions involved in the self-searching among public wel- 
fare people following the recent wave of adverse 
public reaction which has rolled across the country. 

These are not new questions, however. They are old 
problems even though now posed with a new in- 
tensity. They reflect the difficulty of precisely defining 
the field of public welfare. Writers of books on 
administration, contributors to encyclopedias, and 
others who have tried to put the meaning of “public 
welfare” into neatly packaged definitions have wound 
up with catalogs of functions. An examination of these 
various attempts will reveal considerable variation in 
the items included in these lists. But defining the field 
is more than an academic exercise. It is a continuous 
practical administrative problem. It is a problem 
which constantly confronts welfare administrators 
faced with community demands for more and more 
services. ; 


An Op ConTROVERSY 


N THE CLAMOR OF THE recent investigations some may 
| recognize the overtones of the old controversy as 
to whether public welfare is a “service” or an “eligi- 
bility” program. Those who may have considered 
that question long since settled in favor of the broader 
interpretation must have been quite surprised to see 
it reappear in the investigations. The alleged concen- 
tration on extraneous services was among the features 
of the criticisms in a report of the Baltimore City 
Department by an organization called the Commis- 
sion on Governmental Efficiency and Economy. In 
another investigation, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare charged that the New York 
City administration and its employes had been “con- 
fused about the primary responsibility of a govern- 
mental agency charged with the administration of 
public assistance.” 

Much of the criticism adds up to charges that pub- 
lic welfare staffs have gone overboard in their search 
for bigger and better services and in so doing have 
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been guilty of shoddy work in determining eligibility 
for their statutory programs. 

On the other hand, communities have continued to 
demand a broader area of service from the public 
welfare agencies. During the war, when the pressures 
of large assistance loads abated, welfare agencies 
found great need for their services in a wide range 
of activity. In the problems resulting from the shifts 
of masses of people to new communities, in the welter 
of personal and family difficulties which accompanied 
the war, public welfare agencies were required to 
perform a broad and comprehensive service. 

Community pressures of this nature did not begin 
with the war, however. Expansion has characterized 
public welfare from the beginning. Lack of staff and 
facilities have not been deterrents to communities 
which have found welfare agencies a useful place to 
which to refer problems of a wide variety. Certainly 
nothing in the experience of people in the operating 
field would indicate any need to drum up business for 
welfare departments. 


A DmemMa 


HUS IT IS APPARENT that the administrator who is 
Tannen with planning his agency’s program 
faces conflicting pressures. On the one hand he is 
confronted by the pressure on his agency to do its old 
job more efficiently. On the other hand, pressures for 
expanding the scope of service continue to exert force © 
on the agency. Such a situation has the aspect of a 
dilemma in which the welfare administrative staff 
either must attempt to span a wide area of social 
betterment or cower in an official shell of strictly 
limited usefulness. 

Both horns of this dilemma are singularly unat- 
tractive. Both must be rejected as alternatives. Some- 
how, public welfare staffs must find a rationale for 
reconciling response to service needs with the con- 
tinuing demands for efficient operation. 

But this may not be accomplished by following 
whim or preference. The way to a program of max- 
imum usefulness must be found through the regular 
program rather than around the designated responsi- 
bilities of the agency. The law will provide the 
primary source of guidance, but the program will 
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also be subject to other influences, such as its facili- 
ties measured against the size of the problem it is 
already handling and the possibility of other commu- 
nity resources to carry service programs. 

The place to begin the search is in the law under 
which the agency operates. These statutes may be 
quite explicit, although they vary widely in the 
amount of specified detail. They provide a beginning 
and primary source for the definition of function. 


Tue Law 


T MUST BE RECOGNIZED at the outset, of course, that 
] the same law may be given widely differing inter- 
pretations. Some of these differences may be attrib- 
uted to fundamental variations in habits of mind 
regarding the use of statutes. Some people habitually 
regard the law as a set of negative restrictions on 
over-eager officials. They see its purpose as primarily 
negative. Others, perhaps of a more sanguine turn of 
mind, seek to find in the law a positive statement 
of purpose and responsibility. They may be dis- 
appointed on occasion if they seek too definitive a 
statement. Many of the state statutes are quite explicit 
regarding the obligation of state and local welfare 
departments to render services of a “rehabilitative” or 
“preventive” nature. This certainly implies an obliga- 
tion to render service beyond a mechanical determina- 
tion of eligibility for assistance. 

Laws that relate relief of dependency to rehabilita- 
tion and prevention reflect a real perception of the 
factors that may be relevant to the treatment of 
dependency. In practice, it is difficult to fix an arbi- 
trary point at which one service stops and another 
begins. How can one separate payment for care in a 
foster home, for example, from concern with the kind 
of home that is being provided? Is the worker han- 
dling an application for assistance to disregard as 
outside his scope of responsibility the consideration of 
conditions which may have created the dependency? 

This does not mean, however, that the scope of 
activity is unlimited. The law is the place to look for 
areas of primary emphasis as well as indications of 
scope. The public welfare staff should not overlook 
the legal obligation to do an efficient job in deter- 
mining eligibility. Agency policy should give priority 
to this responsibility. But if the job is to be done well 
it must be regarded as an important and rewarding 
service in itself, rather than as a disagreeable chore 
which must be performed before workers can do 
“more interesting” jobs. All of the paper work, the 
routine recording, and the volume of administrative 
detail should not obscure the importance of the serv- 
ice of determining eligibility. 


Even though the law permits a program of con- 
siderable scope, other considerations may determine 
how far and how fast the agency program develops. 
Against the value of proposed services the admin- 
istrator must weigh his agency’s present and prospec- 
tive ability to deliver. An agency which takes on the 
job of providing service to a medical clinic or hospital 
in the face of a backlog of assistance applications, 
with a staff untrained for the new type of service, is 
likely to be in hot water from the outset. Adminis- 
trators who habitually take on new jobs with the 
prayer and the promise of being able in the future to 
do the work may be putting themselves and staff in a 
bad spot. One of the difficulties facing welfare agen- 
cies is the inability to refuse service within an accepted 
area of activity. It is one thing to turn a person away 
on the basis of a request for service outside the 
agency’s scope. It is quite another to reject him solely 
because the agency is too busy to take care of his 
problem. 


New Functions 


N THE OTHER HAND, if new functions were never 
(] accepted until conditions were perfect, public wel- 
fare would be a very limited field. Sometimes the 
pressure of need for service will be so acute that it 
is the overriding consideration, and a new function 
may antedate complete readiness. Agencies may grow 
into jobs, sometimes, after a new program has been 
initiated. A new child welfare services unit may be 
added to the agency, for example, because of acute 
need and widespread demand for such a service. The 


‘new unit temporarily may strain stenographic serv- 


ices, place an added burden on overworked record 
clerks, and in other ways threaten an already pre- 
carious balance of intra-agency services. But the ad- 
vent of the new service, its value to the agency, and 
its enhancement of community regard for the office 
may in fact strengthen the ability of the agency in 
its older services. New functions are not necessarily 
competing interests. 

Overcautiousness and overextension are the two ex- 
tremes. The answer lies between the extremes, in a 
careful inventory of agency resources, existing and 
currently possible, measured against the relative im- 
portance of the services. 

The nature and extent of other services in the com- 
munity will influence the scope of activity of a welfare 
department. Private or other public resources may be 
better equipped to take on a function. The job may 
be more in line with another agency’s capacities and 
skills, and more closely related to its regular program. 
These are factors which should be considered care- 
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fully and cooperatively with representatives of other 
offices. Enough has been written and said regarding 
the importance of cooperation in community planning 
that the point need not be labored here. But it may 
be noted in passing that the pressure on the public 
agency for expansion of scope will be most intense 
in communities lacking other organized welfare facili- 
ties. The public agency must weigh the community 
situation very heavily in preparing program. 


Oruer CoNnsSIDERATIONS 


NALYSIS OF AGENCY FUNCTION in terms of the legal 
A basis for the public welfare program, the capa- 
city of the agency, and the extent and quality of 
other welfare resources in the community provides 
evaluation criteria for appraisal of existing and pro- 
posed functions. Other factors, more subjective in 
nature, will have an important influence on the shape 
and extent of the public welfare program. One of 
these factors is the attitude of the staff and the public 
toward the place of the agency in community life. 
The second, which largely influences the first, is the 
attitude of staff and public toward the clientele of 
the public welfare department. 

An administrator of a county public welfare depart- 
ment explained that he was thinking of leaving his 
job in favor of a community organization post because 
he wanted to be “the cook instead of the dishwasher.” 
He saw little opportunity for satisfying, constructive 
work in the public welfare agency. He went on to 
express the belief that public welfare was by nature 
limited to service to groups who offered little hope of 
rewarding results. He was, in brief, taking a dim view 
of his agency and its clientele. 

This is the attitude which, when held by the public, 
has been one of the factors which have relegated wel- 
fare offices to out-of-the-way recesses in courthouse 
basements, or to abandoned warehouses in squalid 
sections of cities and towns. It represents the view- 
point that is expressed in limited administrative bud- 
gets, small assistance grants, low salaries for staff, and 
equally low personnel standards. Even more seriously, 
it reflects a tendency to classify the public welfare 
agency’s clientele as a lesser breed of men, and is used 


to justify a continuing limitation of service on the 


grounds that services beyond the granting of a low 
level of financial aid are wasted effort and money. 
Such attitudes, when they prevail, condemn public 
welfare to a low plane of salvage operation. 

Unless the welfare administrator and his staff take 
a clearer view than this, little hope exists for improve- 
ment of the public’s viewpoint. Leadership begins 
within the agency, and a clear understanding by ad- 


ministrative staff of the purpose and scope of service 
is a prerequisite to effective community action. 


An EXAMPLE 


N ONE OCCASION WHEN, as a county welfare director, 
() I was summoned to a budget hearing before the 
County Board of Supervisors, I participated in a dis- 
cussion which illustrates the relation between the 
viewpoint toward agency clientele and the level of 
service administratively possible. Representatives of a 
taxpayers’ group were also present. They were con- 
cerned with the size of the proposed county budget 
for assistance and administration. They suspected that 
it was out of line with actual needs. They wanted 
some explanations. 

As they presented their questions and arguments 
it was apparent that they were proceeding entirely on 
the basis of a hypothetically prevalent aid recipient. 
This recipient was, it appeared, able-bodied, limited in 
skill, perhaps, but utterly lacking in ambition, and so 
devoid of dignity as to prefer public “charity” to 
honest work. He had a large family (which, of course, 
many consider one of the fruits of improvidence). If 
their picture of the assistance recipient were accurate, 
any assistance would, in their view, encourage his 
indolence, and adequate aid would be bad public 
policy. Skilled case work services would be only likely 
to increase the extent of public aid, and might even 
cause the recipient to enjoy his status to an unwar- 
ranted degree. 

Members of the protesting taxpayers’ group were 
intelligent, however, and responded to facts. Statistics 
on reasons for dependency, case illustrations of typical 
situations, and explanations of the kind of service 
being offered by the agency at least partially convinced 
the taxpayers that the hypothetical happy idler was 
not a representative person, and: that the services of 
the agency were not wasted effort. It was only when 
they accepted the fact that even the nicest people could 
become dependent, that they could take the next step 
of recognizing public assistance as a worthwhile serv- 
ice to the whole community. 

So long as administrative personnel and the people 
of the community regard the welfare agency as a 
service available only to a special group—the “thrift- 
less” poor, in the community—the usefulness of the 
agency to the community will be restricted. The 
agency must be appreciated as offering a service in the 
same broad sense as the schools, the health depart- 
ment, and the protective services. 

It is true that all the interpretation in the world will 
not convince everyone that the clientele of a welfare 

(Continued on page 168) 
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the American Public Welfare Association have 

much in common.’ One of these common inter- 
ests is evident in your presence here today in an effort 
to help strengthen the welfare services available to the 
citizens of your respective states. The states of this 
region generally have a similar historical and eco- 
nomic development and our agricultural and indus- 
trial enterprises are not too widely divergent. 
Therefore, our social and economic problems do not 
vary any more greatly from state to state than they 
vary within the confines of a single state. 

This is an area of great wealth, not only in natural 
but also in human resources. As we develop the one, 
we must preserve the other, because one without the 
other is of little value. There are many whose main 
interests lie in economic development; yours are in 
the development of social values, opportunities, and 
services. 


Te ELEVEN sTATES of the southeastern region of 


Ricu 1n Resources 


OR THESE REASONS what I say of North Carolina and 
F its efforts to provide needed social services for the 
citizens of our commonwealth is true, in the main, 
of the efforts of each of the great commonwealths 
which you represent today. For those reasons, also, 
what I say of the responsibilities North Carolina faces 
in the present and in the immediate future will apply 
generally to all states in the region. We must remem- 
ber that the region in which we live is rich in re- 
sources of all kinds—agricultural, industrial or indus- 
trial potentialities, forest, and—above all in human 
resources. 

Of all these the last is the most important. Without 
the fullest development and safeguarding of our 
human resources this great region cannot bring to ful- 
fillment the development of any of its other riches. 
We have been given a great heritage by our fore- 
fathers; we must leave one even greater for those who 
follow. 

True social welfare involves many things other than 
the specific programs known today as public welfare. 
Every improvement in economic life, every develop- 
ment in communication, every advancement in educa- 





iThis address was given at the Southeastern States Regional Meet- 
ing of the American Public Welfare Association, Asheville, North 
Carolina, May 22, 1948. 
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tion, each forward step in medicine and in science, 
every expansion of public welfare services, and many 
new governmental programs—all contribute to the up- 
lifting of our people and to the betterment of the way 
in which we go about our daily lives and activities. 


Our “Firsts” 


orTH Caroina HAs followed this pattern for years. 
N We are proud of the fact that ours is the first state 
to support in entirety a nine-months school for our 
children. We are proud of the fact that we are known 
as a “good roads state.” North Carolina established 
the first state-supported university in the entire United 
States. Those of you who are interested in such mat- 
ters will remember that North Carolina was the scene 
of the first English speakirig settlement on this con- 
tinent; and, from the sand dunes near where those 
men and women settled, the first heavier-than-air 
machine was flown. 

You, too, can list many things first developed in 
your respective states of which you are justly as proud 
as we are of ours. If I had before me the list of your 
accomplishments, I doubtless could take up all my 
time in reciting the history of the development of true 
social welfare in this region. 

But let us look more closely at the services rendered 
through the enactment, development, and administra- 
tion of what we call public welfare programs. 

It was in the uncertain days following the war 
between the states that North Carolina took the first 
step toward its present public welfare program. As 
the year 1868 opened, the people’s representatives gath- 
ered in North Carolina’s capital city to formulate a 
new charter for the ordering of their relationships as 
individuals one to another and of the relationship of 
individuals to the state. 

The result was that the state’s government was 
directed by the people’s representatives to make some 
provision through the succeeding legislature for the 
“beneficent provision for the poor, the unfortunate, 
and orphan” as “one of the first duties of a civilized 
and Christian state.” Actually our state constitution 
in its provision for state assumption of responsibility 
for our less fortunate citizens was far more liberal in 
its philosophy than the Constitution of the United 
States, and only through recent broad interpretation 
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has the Constitution of the United States approached 
the acceptance by government of social responsibilities 
along the lines of our State philosophy regarding the 
general welfare. 

From the directive of 1868, came into being North 
Carolina’s social welfare program that has in the 
intervening years, seen the development of state insti- 
tutions for handicapped children, an increase in facili- 
ties for the care of the mentally ill, and an improve- 
ment and modernization of the treatment of violators 
of the law. There has also been the development of 
hospitals and financial aid for the physically ill 
unable to afford the entire cost of their treatment and 
rehabilitation, financial assistance in their own homes 
for needy aged and for dependent children, and a 
system of corrective treatment for youthful citizens 
who in some way have run afoul of the laws we 
adults have made for governing our society. 

That general picture we can now appraise in terms 
of how far we have come in carrying out the ideas 
and ideals of those socially minded members of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1868. North Carolina 
welcomes the fact that this relatively new concept of 
state responsibility for the economic and social well- 


being of its citizens is now a part of the basic law of 
the land. 


SaME OBsjECTIVES 


HILE THE SOCIAL WELFARE programs, in entirety, of 
Withe states you represent at this regional meeting 
may differ in detail in financial support in legal basis, 
and in essential administration from that of North 
Carolina, they all have the same general objectives 
throughout this southeastern region—and for that 
matter, while details differ, objectives are the same 
throughout our American democracy. 

What are some of these objectives and what have 
we been able to do toward their accomplishment? As 
long ago as 1856 through the impetus given the move- 
ment by Dorothea Dix we began our program of care 
of the mentally ill with the establishment of the first 
state-supported mental hospital south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. From that small beginning we have ex- 
panded facilities until North Carolina now has four 
great institutions for treatment of its citizens who are 
mentally ill. 

With better diagnosis of mental difficulties coupled 
with the increase in population, we realize also that 
the facilities in existence are insufficient to cope with 
the calls now made upon them. This lack North 
Carolina hopes to make up as soon as it is able to use 
the funds already provided for an extensive building 
program and as soon as the related problem of obtain- 


ing needed personnel can be effectively solved. 

The development of mental institutions in your 
own states and the extent of the services provided 
your citizens represent the interest you have in this 
problem raised by a certain portion of your people. 
You too, perhaps, face the difficulty of providing ade- 
quate local as well as state facilities for mental cases. 
We are gradually focusing increased attention on this 
problem and as local realization of it develops we are 
getting more and more cooperation from authorities 
and the general citizenry throughout the state. 


CHILDREN AND Locat Jats 


© PUBLIC WELFARE program would be worthy of 

being called such if it did not use all possible 
effort to keep out of local jails those youthful citizens 
who have become what we now term delinquent. As 
adult citizens of our states it is really we who have 
been delinquent in that we have failed, in part, to 
provide for our youth the proper training, recreation, 
and supervision that will make it easier for them to 
follow socially acceptable paths of behavior. 

North Carolina still faces this problem, but it is 
becoming an ever decreasing one. Back in 1936, it 
was reported to our State Board of Public Welfare 
that there were 1,231 children under 16 confined in 
jail. By 1947 the number had been lowered to 325 
for the entire state and strenuous efforts are being 
made by the state agency in cooperation with local 
law enforcement and welfare officials to reach the 
goal already attained by a number of counties of hav- 
ing no child held in jail, even for a few hours. 

Gradually local law enforcement officers in North 
Carolina have accepted that phase of social thinking 
which recognizes that it is the community and its 
citizens which are in reality responsible for a child’s 
delinquency rather than any deliberate and intentional 
attitude of the child himself. This may have been 
the experience in your state and your local officers 
should be commended for efforts they have made to 
eliminate such practices. As facilities for the tem- 
porary care of socially maladjusted children are pro- 
vided, either in private homes or otherwise, this un- 
desirable method of handling youthful delinquents 
will pass into discard. 

It was my privilege to support the Bors of the 
State Board of Public Welfare in the 1947 General 
Assembly to provide the essential legal steps for as- 
suring progressive improvement in local facilities for 
the confinement of adult offenders. Certainly no area 
of social welfare has been more neglected throughout 
the entire country than decent provision for those in 
our population—men and women, young and old— 
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who are confined in local prisons. 
Famity WexFare Laws Reviewep 


N AN EFFORT To protect all children, to preserve fam- 

ily life, and to strengthen parental responsibility 
for maintaining the family, North Carolina is attempt- 
_ ing over a period of time to review all statutes affect- 
ing the welfare of children and families in order to 
modernize where necessary, to fill in gaps where es- 
sential protection is not yet given, and in general to 
strengthen statutory provisions affecting the welfare 
of children and families. Acting upon resolutions 
passed unanimously by both the 1945 and 1947 State 
legislatures, I have appointed two commissions to 
study these matters and to make appropriate recom- 
mendations. The Commission appointed in 1945 dis- 
charged its duties faithfully and its recommendations 
were largely carried out by the 1947 General Assem- 
bly. The present commission, somewhat larger in 
size and with even broader responsibilities than the 
first, is now making the necessary studies and drafting 
the needed bills to carry still further in 1949 the devel- 
opment of basic social legislation. I frankly regard the 
work of these two commissions as one of the real 
achievements of my administration. 

We could discuss at much greater length the various 
programs and ramifications of a comprehensive public 
welfare system but it seems appropriate at this point, 
in view of your general conference program and in 
the light of recent developments, to turn to specific 
consideration of programs of financial assistance, pro- 
grams which loom so large in the public welfare 
structure of the states which you represent. 

The extent of financial assistance available, we must 
remember, is not to be measured by the amount of 
state and local appropriations alone but also by the 
National Government’s matching of these combined 
appropriations. 

Even with the gradual increase in state financial 
aid to the needy through the last decade all of us still 
face the problem of meeting more fully this contin- 
uing responsibility. We recognize that if we try 
to provide as best we can a decent level of living for 
our dependent citizens during the next few years, we 
will be making a wise investment in human resources. 
As we thus develop our human resources we will, it 
is to be hoped, be decreasing the immediate necessity 
for continued expansion of public financial assistance 
because our citizens will be in an increasingly better 
position to become self-maintaining and to use effec- 
tively the natural resources of our region. In so doing 
our programs of financial assistance will become even 
more valuable from the point of view of preventing 
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increased economic need within our various states. 
EMERGENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


N THE STATES REPRESENTED here, appropriations for 
| public assistance have in most instances been in- 
creased substantially in recent years. This has been 
true of our own state. Nonetheless we in North 
Carolina have found that we did not foresee as 
clearly as we thought we did the needs of our eco- 
nomically unfortunate in a day of inflated costs of 
living. Since the General Assembly of 1947, North 
Carolina has had to make additional provision for 
its dependent children. It has twice within the last 
year been my responsibility to recommend to the 
Council of State that sizeable, albeit insufficient, ap- 
propriations be made from the State’s Contingency 
and Emergency fund to supplement the biennial ap- 
propriation for aid to dependent children. Thus, 
we have by our action indicated that in this state 
needy children are indeed an emergency and are our 
common concern. 

In recent months, North Carolina has found the 
lists of persons eligible for public assistance continu- 
ally growing because their former means of support 
have diminished in purchasing power and for a va- 
riety of other reasons. Many of you have found the 
same situation in your own states. When our next 
General Assembly meets, it is to be hoped that North 
Carolina can do whatever is necessary to ease this 
pressure, and to move forward substantially toward a 
minimum of living conducive to healthful and decent 
conditions for all of our citizens. 

We are not proud of the fact that North Carolina 
holds its present rank among the states in the average 
amount of money paid each month to aid needy aged 
and to families of dependent children. We do realize, 
however, that progress necessarily is slow, that we 
have embarked upon many programs of governmental 
services, and that all social welfare programs must 
advance somewhat in accord if we are to maintain a 
balanced way of life. 


GENERAL AsSISTANCE 


RTH CAROLINA DOES NOT have a program of general 
| protease supported in whole or even in part from 
state funds for those who do not fall within the eli- 
gibility requirements to participate in the public as- 
sistance program. ‘That is a lack North Carolina 
hopes to remedy in the near future, and if your state 
is in the same category you, too, are undoubtedly 
working on this problem of adequate provision for 
needy citizens now outside the public assistance pro- 
grams. 
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Actually, several of the states in this region, I am 
told, are not facing their full responsibilities in this 
area. Because a person over the age of 18 and under 
65 is in need of money to meet his most pressing 
needs, he is no less a part of our concern than those 
for whom we do provide financial assistance through 
state and federal funds. If we fail to help this middle 
group reach a more satisfactory level of living, we 
fail in our duty to a large proportion of our needy 
population. 

In North Carolina there is a total of 1,184 persons 
engaged in public welfare in an official capacity. Of 
these, 307 represent board members, state and local, 
while 877 persons are actively employed in state and 
county offices. This is a large number but at the 
same time an inadequate number in terms of the 
steady increase in social services which the citizens of 
our state require. 

For public welfare this state will spend a total of 
$14,300,000 this fiscal year—$2,800,000 in state funds, 
~ $3,000,000 in county funds, with $8,500,000 added by 
the Federal Government. 

That amount will be spent through public welfare 
departments alone, while North Carolina is still carry- 
ing forward the other programs that contribute to the 
general social welfare. This, too, is a large amount; 
but it likewise is far from adequate in terms of cur- 
rent needs, as we have already indicated. 

The state’s responsibility for public welfare today is 
not a matter, however, of programs and money and 
personnel alone. It must be broad enough to encom- 
pass all people in need of financial assistance or other 
services. At the same time, it must be grounded in a 
philosophy of equitable treatment for all of its citizens 
regardless of the particular section of the state in 
which they live or other special factors. We recognize 
clearly that the adequacy of welfare funds and services 
still varies widely from county to county and that we 
shall not meet our full responsibility until a basic 
level of services, including financial assistance, is avail- 
able in all governmental units. 

At the same time welfare services are shared services 
in that the Federal Government has assumed certain 
responsibilities, and, in many of our states, counties 
have retained definite participation as well. In this state 
we believe that a strong effective public welfare pro- 
gram must be grounded in local responsibility; and 
so we have made every effort to retain the maximum 
degree of participation at the county level consistent 
with the growing recognition of a state’s duty toward 
its citizenry. 


Future Forwarp Steps 

 praen FIRMLY IN these principles we remain real- 

ists—realists with regard to the inevitable need, 
not only for federal financial participation in public 
welfare, but specifically for increased federal support. 
Like your own states, we advocate variable grants for 
public welfare, removal of the federal ceilings on 
grants, and federal aid in general assistance, in the 
costs of medical care, and in the administration of 
all welfare services. Unless these forward steps are 
taken, we shall continue no matter how great our 
individual efforts as states, to lag far behind the 
wealthier states in providing minimum security for 
our less advantaged citizens. Perhaps, too, the other 
states will come in time to realize that the human 
resources of the South are great resources in our na- 
tional life and that their preservation and development 
are of increasing importance to the wealth and welfare 
of the nation. 

At the same time that we emphasize public assist- 
ance, we are vitally concerned in the relationship be- 
tween public assistance and Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance. We recognize the handicap to our State 
as to yours resulting from the limited coverage and 
meager benefits of the present OASI program. 

Counties can and we believe should have certain 
continuing responsibilities. Moreover, the Federal 
Government’s broad taxing powers are not yet used 
fully for the benefit of the states represented here. In 
between, and occupying to a large extent the key posi- 
tion, is the state government with its interrelationships 
with its own subdivisions on the one hand and with 
the Federal agencies on the other. So long as we by 
legislation have state administration or state super- 
vision of public welfare, we have as states the respon- 
sibility to develop in our several ways those programs 
and policies which appear under the stern test of ex- 
perience to meet best the public welfare needs of our 
respective states. 

We feel that North Carolina has come a long way 
in improving the individual lives and situations of 
the people of the state since the directive was first 
laid down to the state government by the constitution 
of 1868. We feel, too, that the efforts of the last few 
years—since accelerated expansion of public welfare 
first in 1917 and again in 1937—represent a solid base 
upon which to develop our human resources which 
in turn will help us to take fuller advantage of our 
natural resources and to attain a better balanced state. 

North Carolina is not alone. As we have made 
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Letter to the Editor 





OPEN ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Dear Editor, 

I am very much interested in “The Porch Light 
Theory” offered by Mr. Joseph E. Baldwin, Director 
of of the Lake County Department of Welfare, Gary, 
Indiana, in his article under that title which appeared 
in the April 1948 issue of Pustic WELFARE. 

After thirteen years of darkness, we of the Morris 
County Welfare Board believe we turned a porch 
light on in Morris County in February 1945 when 
we held our first open annual meeting. Up until that 
time annual meetings had been deadly affairs with 
agendas that included the usual re-election of officers, 
re-appointment of committees, and financial reports. 
Few, if any, of the Board members read the pages of 
statistical data prepared for them. No one looked 
forward to annual meetings and the only retrospective 
pleasure came from their being over for another 
year. 

During the latter part of 1944, the Board concluded 
that it was time to turn the light on for the taxpayers. 
We prepared a guest list of 150 leading citizens of the 
community, making certain that we had key people 
from every organization. Personal invitations were 
sent (no mimeographing!). The annual meeting was 
held at 10:30 A.M. in the Assembly Room of the 
Court House. Members of the Board of Chosen Free- 
holders turned out en masse. The room was packed. 
News reporters were present. 

Mrs. William L. Savage, Chairman of the Board, 
opened the meeting by saying: “We asked certain 
of the citizens of Morris County to be present at our 
meeting, not only because they represented many 
public and private agencies in the community, but 
also because they were taxpayers. In 1944, $304,470.56 
was appropriated for our needs. We believed that 
the time had come for a public accounting and for 
an explanation and interpretation of our Department. 
... if we believe that ‘government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth,’ we had better add a mental corrollary ‘with 
the knowledge of the people.’” 

The Director explained the public welfare program 
as administered at the county level. Carefully selected 
case material was used to illustrate the categories. No 
statistical data was given. 

The program was enthusiastically received and the 
guests expressed a desire for more information. 

In February 1946, we laid the same scene. We had 
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some new guests and many who had come the year 
before. Mr. Sanford Bates, who had just come to 
New Jersey as Commissioner of the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, spoke on public welfare at 
the state level. Commissioner Bates greeted the audi- 
ence by saying that if such annual meetings were to 
be held in the other 3,068 counties in the United 
States, there would be greater understanding of public 
welfare today. 

At the February 1947 meeting, Mr. Peter Kasius, 
Regional Director of the Social Security Board, ex- 
plained the part played by the Social Security Admin- 
istration in the public welfare program. He stressed 
the difference between Social Security assistance 
benefits and Social Security pension benefits. 

Three years ago our Board of Chosen Freeholders 
approved the erection of a new hospital for the care 
of our chronically ill patients. Prohibitive building 
costs have made it impossible to set a date on which 
construction is to begin. Because the citizens of Mor- 
ris County must not be allowed to forget this need, 
the Superintendent of our Welfare House was the 
guest speaker at our annual meeting held in February 
of this year. She told of the limited care afforded the 
patients at Welfare House, and the difficulty she and 
her staff encounter as a result of the inadequate 
facilities with which they work. 

In re-evaluating our efforts in planning the last four 
meetings, Mrs. Savage said: “Over a considerable 
period of time we have become increasingly aware 
that the work of this tax supported organization was 
a completely unknown quantity to the great majority 
of the citizens. Our functions were understood by a 
few professional social workers, but it seemed obvious 
the the policies and philosophy underlying the entire 
public assistance structure needed interpretation if we 
could hope to maintain the confidence and trust that 
seemed to be ours.” 

Confidence and trust are uncertain possessions if 
they are not founded on knowledge and intelligent 
understanding. Sincerely believing in our program, 
the Welfare Board has been anxious to build up its 
public relations, and has studied the problems in- 
volved in “How to Make Friends and Influence 
People.” 

And so, the porch light burns in Morris County. 
Would that we had bigger wattage! 


Satire Hi Kine, 
Director of Welfare, 
Morris County Welfare 
Board, 

Morristown, New Jersey. 
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Book Notes 








Relief and Social Security, by Lewis Meriam. Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1946. 912 pages. 
$5.00. 7 

This book is probably the most important publica- 
tion on social security since the release of the National 
Resources Planning Board’s Security, Work, and Re- 
lief Policies in 1943. Both are monumental tomes that 
bring together a great mass of detail regarding the 
development and operation of this country’s social 
security program (social insurance, public assistance, 
and work programs), together with recommendations 
for its future development. Like Security, Work and 
Relief Policies, Meriam’s book is a veritable “gold 
mine” of facts about the total program and its sev- 
eral parts. Unlike the N.R.P.B. report, however, 
Meriam’s book sharply challenges the basic principles 
of the present program and recommends drastic 
changes in its structure and method. 

One of the indications of the importance of Relief 
and Social Security is that it is reported to be the 
most widely read and warmly received book on social 
security among members of the National Congress. 
Officials and students of public welfare must become 
familiar with and be prepared to reckon with Mer- 
iam’s ideas, because the whole welfare and security 
program may be revolutionized by his recommenda- 
tions. 

Relief and Social Security makes it plain that 
Meriam’s primary concern is with the maintenance 
of the status quo, with emphasis upon “property 
rights,” “states rights,” and a minimum of welfare 
activity by the Federal Government. Because social 
insurance costs too much, he recommends that the 
social insurances be scrapped and all social security 
benefits be returned to a “means test” basis. He sup- 
ports the principle of federal aid to the states but he 
would limit it to a modest flat-grant per case with 
no use of the variable grant principle. Under this 
arrangement New York would receive the same 
amount per case as Mississippi, but neither state would 
be required to match the federal grant. Meriam would 
eliminate from the Social Security Act (and other 
similar legislation) all standards and conditions (merit 
system, fair hearings, and others) required of states 
to receive federal aid. Any state could, however, build 
upon it as it chooses. Under his plan, the states would 
have full discretion in respect to eligibility, adminis- 
tration, and forms of assistance, with the Federal 
Government retaining only a right of fiscal audit. 

Readers of Pustic Wexrare will recognize that 


Meriam is attacking two fundamental principles of 
the APWA Platform on Public Welfare. These are 
the use of social insurance as the basic method of 
our social security system, and the. desirability and 
the necessity for retaining and extending the role of 
the Federal Government as a standard-setting, super- 
visory, and consultative agency. 
Atton A. Linrorp 
Associate Professor 
School of Social Service 
Administration 
University of Chicago 





The Sociology of Child Development, by James 
H. S. Bossard. Harper Bros., New York, 1948. 790 
pages. $4.50. 

This book presents a sociological study of child 
development based upon a situational approach to 
the understanding of human behavior. The approach 
is explained carefully in Chapter II. Personality is 
accepted to be the product of social conditioning in 
which two sets of factors operate, namely, the inter- 
play of person with person, or social situations, and 
the cultural influences. Thus, “the sociologist sees per- 
sonality as a reflection of the social situations in which 
the individual has been reared and to which he reacts. 
The self is a social looking glass.” Emphasis through- 
out is upon these two sets of factors. 

The author is insistent in his plea for scientific in- 
vestigation of the social situation as a separate field 
for study without reference to the situational response. 
Once the situation with all of its complexities is clearly 
understood, the reactions may be studied on the same 
basis as the study of the organism and its behavior. 
A difficult and laborious task for investigators is out- 
lined. In such an undertaking the sociologist is offered 
reassurance about drawing upon the work of physiol- 
ogists, physiological chemists, endocrinologists, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, historians, 
economists, political scientists, cultural anthropologists, 
horticulturalists, statisticians, and the like. This is 
precisely what the author proceeds to do with obvious 
enjoyment. 

An impressive number of references from these 
suggested sources including several previous publica- 
tions by the author are utilized. This material is 
organized into seven parts. Part I establishes the 
author’s approach to child behavior. Part II is de- 
voted to the child and his family setting. The facets 
of family life selected for discussion in Part III are 
family table talk, family modes of expression, the bi- 
lingual child, the role of the guest, and influence of 
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domestic servants on child development. Of special 
interest here are the results of first-person reporting 
or family life recording technique and analysis of 
autobiographies as methods of study. In Part IV the 
child and the class structure and the individual child 
and his status receive consideration. The conclusions 
do not always seem to be adequately supported. Part 


V is a discussion of problem families which points to 
some family situations contributing to the incidence 
of behavior disorders. Except for this section, the 
author has directed attention chiefly to normal situa- 
tions and normal responses. Situations confronting the 
child as he makes contacts with groups outside his 
home are treated in Part VI. Part VII on the chang- 
ing status of childhood brings together a great deal 
of information as well as observations on the histori- 
cal status of childhood, the child welfare movement 
and the emerging rights of children. This section 
should have special interest for child welfare workers. 
Each chapter has been summarized helpfully in 
consideration of the vast amourit of material con- 
tained in this volume. Although the book may have 
special appeal to sociologists it also is worthy of the 
attention of social workers. They may not necessarily 
accept the situational approach or the interpretation 
of data but they can find here substance of value by 
taking a broad view of factors in child development. 
Jeanne Jewett, Assistant Director 
Oregon State Public Welfare 
Commission 





Toward A Public Understanding of Case Work, 
by Viola Paradise. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1948. 242 pages. $2.00. 

This third and final volume of a series of studies 
on public relations can best be summarized by its 
sub-title, “A Study of Case Work Interpretation in 
Cleveland,” since the author examines and reports on 
the methods utilized by case workers and case work 
agencies to achieve a wider public knowledge of case 
work in Cleveland. Geared particularly, almost exclu- 
sively, to the case work field as practiced in the 
private agencies, nevertheless, the public welfare ad- 
ministrator will find it valuable as an aid in solving 
some of his own problems of interpretation. I might 
add that the book is highly readable and follows one 
of the precepts it advocates—to examine the concept 
of case work from the angle of public interest and to 
recast it lucidly for the general public. 

Initially, Miss Paradise frankly and honestly reports 
on the case worker’s past sins: of omission—failure 


to reach out for better and wider understanding; and 
commission—content to allow the public to believe 
too long that the private agency existed only to meet 
the most desperate want. With the growing realiza- 
tion that an understanding and establishment of rap-' 
port with the general public may be as vital as with 
the clientele, the importance of the role of the individ- 


ual case worker in interpretation to the public is em- 
phasized. Consciously or unconsciously, she is always 
creatitig feeling and opinion. Making this a conscious 
creation is arrestingly told in a chapter well titled 
“Conversation Pieces.” I am sure public welfare ad- 
ministrators and workers will find these pieces remin- 
iscent of some of their own conversations with the 
often critical and querulous public. 

Even if you skim through this volume, do not 
skip Chapter 4, “Search for a Common Denomi- 
nator.” A group of case workers from the various 
fields, with the notable exception of the public agency, 
undertook to set down the concepts of case work 
which they wished people to know and understand. 
A second group composed of newspaper reporters and 
public relations personnel took the case workers’ basic 
statement and rewrote it with “some excess verbiage 
squeezed out.” 

The Cleveland Public Opinion Poll of 1945 is re- 
viewed in some detail, followed by an exploration of 
the various avenues of public interest with a full chap- 
ter devoted to interpretation through the newspapers. 
The gradual advance of case work or aspects of case 
work into new fields—the schools, labor organizations, 
the armed forces, and “even” housing projects and 
others—is discussed, with particular emphasis on the 
extension of case work to the schools. 

Reviewing Toward A Public Understanding of 
Case Work in the light of experience as a public wel- 
fare administrator, I was both impressed and de- 
pressed. Impressed by Miss Paradise’s honest distinc- 
tion between public relations and interpretation. “In- 
formation and publicity in the ordinary sense do not 
suffice,” says the author. “You cannot just tell people 
about case work. You have to interpret it.” Case 
work is subtle rather than tangible. Depressed, by 
the volume’s emphasis on case work as being pecu- 
liarly endemic to the private agency. I may be too 
sensitive and there may be the implicit acceptance that 
the public agency performs a case work function. 

Artuur J. Browne, Assistant 
Executive Director, 
Philadelphia County Board of 
Assistance, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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News and Notes 


Current Livine Costs 


ODAY, WHEN A FREQUENT question is “Why does pub- 
Tie assistance cost so much when everybody’s work- 
ing?” Pennsylvania has made an effective move to 
provide an answer. In a mimeographed 24-page book- 
let entitled, Current Living Costs as Related to Stand- 
ards of Public Assistance in Pennsylvania, December, 
1947, the Department of Public Assistance has under- 
taken a thorough and thoughtful appraisal of the 
whole problem of adequacy of assistance standards. 
Particularly illuminating is the comparison of mini- 
mum market cost of budget items with assistance 
allowances for these items. It presents realistically the 
gap of needs over budget standards in spite of the rise 
in public assistance costs. Also a strength is the de- 
tailed discussion of pricing procedures and items in- 
cluded in the budget allowances. This publication 
should meet a real need in interpreting to the public 
the basic whys and wherefores of rising assistance 
costs. 


CarE OF THE AGED 


TIMELY BIBLIOGRAPHY relating to this subject has 
A just been prepared and published by John J. Grif- 
fin, Supervisor, Bureau of Old Age Assistance, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. The booklet Classified Bibliogra- 
phy on Geriatrics and the Care of the Aged contains 
about 1,200 titles of books, pamphlets, and articles in 
this field. Prepaid price of the bibliography is $1.85 
and copies may be purchased from the author. 


Vircinia Report 


NDER THE editorship of Constance S. Gamble, the 

Virginia Department of Public Welfare has pub- 
lished an extremely graphic and interesting annual 
report for 1947. Using an open style format, a few 
figures which are pertinent and easily understood, 
some case illustrations, and a clear narrative style, the 
report presents the department activities concisely and 
attractively. 


TENNESSEE MAGAZINE 


OW IN ITS ELEVENTH YEAR, the “Tennessee Public 
Welfare Record” under the editorship of Jean N. 
Johnson and the sponsorship of William A. Shoaf, 
Commissioner, presents a lively picture of develop- 
ments in the Tennessee Department of Public Wel- 





fare. The magazine draws largely on the experience 
and literary abilities of the Departmental staff with 
the result that published material is pertinent and 
realistic. Our congratulations, and the hope that this 
publication will continue to enjoy its present high con- 
tent of readability and timelinesss. 


AtasKa CALLING 


ADE UP WITH AN eye-catching orange and black 
cover, the Alaska Department of Public Welfare 
has published a personnel recruiting pamphlet which 
should bring good response from persons interested 
in public welfare work. It presents a complete picture 
of the welfare program in the Territory and also in- 
cludes many interesting facts about local geography 
and living conditions. We feel it gives in an attractive 
manner, a clear picture of the job opportunities in this 
area and should be extremely valuable for the per- 
sonnel recruiting program. 


“SETTLEMENT Laws” 


HIS IS THE TITLE OF a pamphlet by Myron Falk, Ex- 

ecutive Director, Council of Social Agencies, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, and published by the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers. It covers the aspects of 
legal settlement from its historical background to 
action needed to meet the present day problems. A 
valuable bibliography is included. Public welfare ad- 
ministrators and staff who are consistently faced with 
the problem of settlement laws will be interested in 
this booklet. Copies may be obtained from the office 
of AASW, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City, for 
twenty-five cents. 


SoctaL NEEps AND Proposals 


Wr THE EXPRESS purpose “to inventory the social 
welfare needs of the nation and develop action 
proposals to meet those needs,” the National Social 
Welfare Assembly held a national conference and 
workshop in Washington, D.C., January 26-28, 1948. 
The report of this conference is now available from 
the Assembly’s offices, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. Under the headings of education, health, hous- 
ing, recreation, social security and welfare, special 
services for children, and citizen participation, the 
report presents a concise summary of the needs and 
action proposals in these areas. Single copies are 
$ 25 each; for ten or more the price is $ .15 each. 
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Uf Interest to Local Uirectors 


Picrures TELL THE STORY 


N ITS ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1947, the Lake County 
l (Indiana) Department of Public Welfare has ac- 
cepted the newsman’s old adage that one picture is 
worth ten thousand words. Emphasizing the need for 
adequate housing, the report presents in a series of 
stark photographs what is meant by “slums” and 
“substandard housing” as found in the local commu- 
nity. The accompanying text relates this graphically 
to the problems faced by assistance recipients in trying 
to provide normal American home life on submar- 
ginal incomes. The result is a report with the im- 
pact and urgency of a cry for help. Our congratula- 
tions to Joseph E. Baldwin and his staff for an in- 
telligent and responsible piece of reporting. 
bps 1947 annua. REPorT of the Cook County (llli- 
nois) Bureau of Public Welfare has just been 
received. A generous use of photographs and charts 
makes it a welcome change from the usual dry and 


factual report of case loads carried and funds spent 
which is all too frequent in public welfare reporting. 


ANnnuaL Report 


Report oF AcTIvITIES 


COMPREHENSIVE REPORT covering the activities of 
A the agency during 1947 has been published by the 
King County (Seattle), Washington, Welfare Depart- 
ment. We were particularly interested in the descrip- 
tion of the “Friendly Visiting Service” and the listing 
of legislative changes made by the 1947 Legislature. 
A number of charts and tables together with the clear, 
non-technical text, makes this a report easily under- 
stood. Leonard L. Hegland, Administrator, and his 
staff are to be commended on their publication. 


“TEAMWORK” 


SING THE TWIN themes of “your welfare depart- 
ment,” and “your tax funds,” the Parish and City 
Departments of Public Welfare, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, under the direction of Miss Lillie H. Nairne, 
have published a report of 1947 activities which is out- 
standing in every respect. “Teamwork” is the title, 
and emphasis throughout is on the place and accom- 
plishments of the Department within the community. 
The text is a skillful interweaving of case material, 

a few meaningful statistics, and general comments on 
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the programs and their adequacy. Mrs. Albert Braun- 
stein contributed some particularly effective art work 
to illustrate the points made in the text. We highly 
recommend this publication as a model for those seek- 
ing new treatment of reporting problems. 


Pustic WELFARE Directory 


HE NEW EDITION OF THE 1948 Pusiic WexFare D1- 

RECTORY is now available. The Directory is a com- 
plete guide for public welfare people and for all other 
public and private agencies and schools that work 
with public welfare departments. It includes listings 
of the personnel of federal, state, and local welfare 
agencies. Included also for each state is a statement 
on the administration of public assistance, information 
on interstate correspondence procedures, and the 
sources of vital statistics. 

A statement on the disclosure of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance information, tabular information on 
residence requirements for general assistance and the 
categorical programs for each state, and a list of other 
directories available are included in the appendix. 


Pus.iciry Hep 


NYONE INTERESTED IN pamphlets and reports should 
A have the new publication, “Pamphlets that Pull” 
by Alexander Crosby. He discusses in non-technical 
terms what goes into a pamphlet and why, and how 
you can set up and plan your own publication. The 
pamphlet itself is a good example of Mr. Crosby's 
ideas. Cost is $1.00 from the National Publicity 
Council, 130 East 22 Street, New York City. We 
think Mr. Crosby’s ideas merit consideration from 
anyone interested in publicity work. 





STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY 
(Continued from page 161) 


progress, so your states are making progress too. As 
you are planning future improvements in your public 
welfare programs and developing new and needed 
social services, so are we. By a common evaluation 
of our accomplishments and a joint discussion of our 
problems, such as is taking place in this regional 
meeting, we are all looking toward the same im- 
portant goal—that of making happier and more com- 
plete the lives of all those who have the good fortune 
to live within the borders of the eleven great com- 
monwealths represented here today. 
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North Carolina (pp. 189-191) 
: Cc Dii 
Directory Changes = <.. aa 
— Mrs. Justus Randolph 
The following changes have been received for the Caldwell Mn Leet Edward ‘ 
Pusuic Wexrare Dmectory 1948 published by the Davis vacancy. 

: a she Harnett Wilma Williams 
American Public Welfare Association. Pender Ruth Patterson 
Alabama Swain Hilda Joyce Brown 

Kittye Clyde Austin replaces Mrs. Dave Boykin as Administrative Oklahoma 


Assistant, State Department of Public Welfare (p. 28) 


County Director 
Autauga Sibyl Shields 
Chilton Jack Smith 
Clay Eugenia Kegley 
Fayette Bess Savage 
Lee Mary Wilson 
Russell Mildred Jenkins 
Wilcox Willene Hyde 
Connecticut 


David Keppel is Director, Department of Public Welfare in 
Hartford (p. 53) Mr. Keppel was formerly Deputy Commissioner, 
Maine Department of Health and Welfare (p. 112) 


District of Columbia 

John W. Tramburg is Director, Board of Public Welfare (p. 58) 
Indiana 

Fred Steininger is Director, Lake County Department of Public 
Welfare, Gary (pp. 88 and 90) 
Iowa 


Ross T. Wilbur is Director, Division of Child Welfare, State 
Department of Social Welfare, replacing Mrs. Mildred Hunt (p. 93) 


County Director 
Grundy Kathleen Bruty 
Ida Kris Solberg 
Keokuk Mrs. Kate Whalen 
Kansas 


Stanley Hill, Chairman, State Board of Social Welfare, is 
deceased (p. 98) 
Louisi 
W. S. Terry, Jr., Commissioner, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, is deceased (p. 107) 
Parish 
St. Tammany 


Maryland 

Dr. E. Preston Sharp is Chief, Division of Training Schools, State 
ie of Public Welfare, ee Dr. Herbert Williams 
(p. 115) 

County Director 
Montgomery William E. Royer 
Mi P 

Mrs. Laura Traylor is Director, Greene County Welfare Office, 
Springfield (p. 146) 

John Ballew is no longer Director, St. Louis City Welfare Office, 
(p. 146) Mr. Ballew is Director of Public Assistance for Cook 
County (Illinois) Bureau of Public Welfare (add this new listing on 
page 79 under Mr. Joseph Moss) 


Director 
Mrs. Cornelia B. Schmitz 


County Director 
Dent Josephine Willibrandt 
Greene Mrs. Laura Traylor 
Henry Mahala Cole 
Knox Opal Lee Olson 
Laclede Leon Toalson 
Lincoln Doris Threlkeld 
Ozark Mrs. Frances Johnson 
Pettis Mrs. Roseanne 
Polk Mrs. Pansy Baker 
Vernon Edward Ruwart, Jr. 

Nebraska (pp. 156-158) 

County Director 
Dakota Mrs. Lura Kruse 
Otoe Cynthia Betts 


Virgil L. Stokes is the Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, replacing Jeff D. Griffin (p. 208) 


Texas 

Child Welfare Unit, Waco, is now located at 303 City Hall, Waco 
(p. 246) 
Virginia 

Richard W. Copeland is the Acting Director of the new Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Institutions. Arthur W. James will continue 
to head the public welfare program as Director of the Division of 
Public Welfare. The new department now includes the Parole 
Board, the former Department of Corrections, and the Department 
of Public Welfare. The administration of the program of hospital 
care and treatment for the indigents formerly vested in the Depart- 
ment of Health was also transferred to the Department of Welfare 
and Institutions. (p. 254) 


Wisconsin 


Joseph E. Baldwin is Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
for Milwaukee County, Milwaukee (p. 273) 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Since the July 
issue of Pustic Werare, the following administrators 
have been enrolled as Council members: 


Mrs. Lora P. Alexander, Johnson City, Tennessee 
Mrs. Nellie S. Alston, Preston, Georgia 

Mrs. E. B. Bagby, Chester, South Carolina 

Mrs. Thelma K. Bevan, Blue Ridge, Georgia 

Mr. Morris Bunnell, Manti, Utah 

Mr. Howard A. Cheever, Ukiah, California 

Miss Katherine E. Deans, Duxbury, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Henry Duke, McRae, Georgia 

Mr. William G. Golden, Martinez, California 
Miss Leona Graham, Yanceyville, North Carolina 
Mrs. Edna Hall, Cleveland, Tennessee 

Mr. Terrance C. Hansen, Richfield, Utah 

Mr. David Keppel, Hartford, Connecticut 

Mr. Jay Kleinman, Clifton, Arizona 

Mr. Glen S. Lee, Panguitch, Utah 

Mrs. Mayme F. Locker, Fayetteville, Tennessee 
Mr. James V. McGovern, Providence, Rhode Island 
Mr. William E. Maguire, Passaic, New Jersey 

Mr. James Marra, Centredale, Rhode Island 

Mrs. Fay E. Mullican, McMinnville, Tennessee 
Miss Zola Mullinix, Jamestown, Tennessee 
Miss Elizabeth E. O’Brien, Golden, Colorado 
Miss Mabel Pflueger, West Point, Nebraska 

Mrs. Bessie Ray, Mountain City, Tennessee 

Mr. Edmond J. Sawoska, Torrington, Connecticut 
Mr. A. B. Sieh, Tucson, Arizona 

Miss Nina K. Stein, Alamosa, Colorado 

Mrs. Leck S. Strader, Lyons, Georgia 

Mr. Kenneth Williamson, Merced, California 
Mrs. Edna G. Young, Vienna, Georgia 
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(Continued from page 152) 
Crt1zEN Support 


UT NO AMOUNT oF education will alone provide 
B the best in government. There must also be civic 
participation and active citizen support. This includes 
recruitment for the public service of personnel from 
the boards and staffs of our social agencies. It involves 
over and above everything else a consistent, dis- 
criminating support of public welfare, program and 
administration. 

In a large part of this field, we are still in the 
position of the overseer of the poor. We must work 
for and with a community that is in conflict with 
itself. It doesn’t want people to suffer, but it doesn’t 
want to pay the price. It never quite makes up its 
mind, and so it is quick to see fault in the person 
who seeks the services of government and in the 
public official who provides those services. The need 
is for an informed citizenry able to “voice the inar- 
ticulate woes and pleas of the miserable” and at the 
same time to view individual events in the public 
service and the actions of public officials in their 
relation to the whole life and total circumstances of 
an administration. 

Basic to this kind of support is an understanding 
of the nature of government and of the social services 
in government. It involves resisting the common 
desire in all of us to create life in our own image 
and to evaluate the objectives and activities of others 
in terms of what we do in our own work. Granted 
a fundamental community of interest in the goals of 
the voluntary and public agencies they are in many 
other respects different. The difference is deeper even 
than that implied in the problem of reconciling mass 
operations with individual need. It inheres in the 
contrast between a mandate that in the voluntary 
agency rises from the initiative of a relatively few 
kindred minds and a mandate that through legis- 
lation stems from the total community, but which for 
that very reason does not represent unanimity and 
which requires the maintenance of a clear view of 
the public interest in the presence of perpetual conflict. 

Nowhere is such conflict more constant than in the 
public social services. Only slowly is the ideal of 
government as a positive good winning over a con- 
cept of government as repression and as a negative 
force. We are only beginning to discover that human 
initiative has a greater reservoir in economic, social 
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and personal security than in fear and deprivation. 
It is these positive concepts that the leadership in 
private as well as in public welfare must express if 

we are to solve the social problem. 





HOW BROAD? 
(Continued from page 157) 


agency are full fledged members of society. There will 
always be some who speak with more force than 
knowledge of the allegedly typical recipient of wel- 
fare services. An indication of the importance of this 
point is the tendency of critics to attack recipients as 
a means of getting at the agency. Some few still believe 
that need and other social problems were invented 
by welfare personnel. But most people are not so 
hide-bound, and so impervious to persuasion that they 
are incapable of accepting the fact that those availing 
themselves of the services of a welfare agency are 
people too, 


How Broap? 


OW BROAD IS A WELFARE program? It is obvious that 
there are no definitions of the service which will 
provide the welfare administrative personnel a neat 
set of absolutes for planning purposes. Conditions 
from place to place will vary. Adaptations to local cir- 
cumstances will always be required. But no justifica- 
tion appears for the assumption that there is any 
single “legitimate” welfare job beyond which is all 
froth and waste. Charges of agency failure to perform 
legal responsibilities may or may not have been true. 
But the solution is not to be found in the arbitrary 
limitation of the public welfare activities to a narrow 
scope of service beginning and ending with the deter- 
mination of eligibility for assistance. 

If the welfare administrator examines his law and 
follows its provisions, measures the value of the serv- 
ice against the resources of his agency, determines 
what comes first in the order of importance of agency 
responsibilities, works with the community to under- 
stand what his agency is doing, and takes his cue from 
the community’s interest in specific services, he will 
find the determinants of what his agency should do. 

The present wave of public censure should inspire 
searching self-examination by welfare agencies; but it 
should not be the signal for calling a halt to further 
response to community needs. 









